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| Ancient Cuingese TemPLe NEAR Macao. 

) The remarkabl: tolerance of the Chi- ‘ dings are mere mas<es of mean and little 

nese, and the small influence which their ° parts. The curves usually made by the 

‘ religions seem to have on their regard of 5 roofs have something rather graceful, 

2 men of other faith, prevent us from feel- 2 and the grotesque ornaments and complex 

) ing all that repugnance for their temples > lines of the ballustrades, as well as the 
which would naturally be produced by ?¢ light and rustic effect of the verandahs 
fanaticism. I: is true that the purposes and balconies,have been copied in Europe, 
to which they are devoted,as well asthe § not without approbation. Such a pracy 

) hideous idols which they often contain, 2 tice may be justified to a limited extent, 

» and the miserable system to which they j onthe ground of variety: but bad taste 

) belong, have enough to sicken the heart 2  alonecan defend the adoption of a barbaric 

> of a Christian beholder: but their courts 5 and heathenish style in an enlightened 

» and gardens sometimes offer retired and ¢ Christian country. 

; shady retreats, and those who may be In our first volume, page 201, will be 

? found there often come for more com- § found a view of the Whampoa ancho- 
mendable objects than the performance > rage. Here we havea glimpse at the ri- 

of heathen rites. ) ver at another point, with a jonk, or na- 

) 


tive ship, lying ata distance in the siream. 
The style of naval construction, in all its 
afford a con{manding view over the fine parts, is very different from our own ; and 
land and water scenery extended far and the junk which appeared in our harbor 
wide along the course of Canton river. ({ the past season, offered a most curi- 
The peculiarities of Chinese architecture, ous objects of examination. That pecu- 
which appear in the adjacent buildings, liar people, the Chinese, hardly show 
have rather a pleasing effect, while the their peculiarities in anything more fully 
locality of the spot is kept in mind: for than in their vessels. 

certain principles of natural taste are in The following further particulars of 
a degree regarded in some Chinese edi- “the religions of China,” we copy from 
fices, although in general their large buil-  { the Missionary Chronicle. 


The fine platform before us seems like 
a terrace formed in front of a palace, to 
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“The Sect called the ‘Taou sze, or Doc- 
tors of Reason, is now a very insignifi- 
cant one, and so utterly degenerated from 
the doctrines of their founder, that a de- 
scription of them, as given in their an- 
cient books, would not agree with their 
present character. ‘heir temples are 
comparatively few in number, and their 
priests differ from the Buddhists princi- 
pally in not shaving off all their hair. 
They suffer the hair on the back of the 
head to grow, and fasten it up ina knot. 
‘Their clothes are different from those of 
the common people, and their robes are 
not so long as those worn by the Budd- 
hist priests. 

This sect derives its origin from Laou- 
keun, a philosopher who flourished while 
Confucius was yet young. Many strange 
and ridiculous stories are told respecting 
him. Some say that he lived for several 
centuries ; and others again, that he vi- 
sited the earth a number of times to pro- 
pagate his doctrines. It is pretty certain 
that in the time of Confucius, he was 
well known and much esteemed for up- 
rightness and probity. On one occasion, 
Confucius, being in the country where he 
lived, paid him a visit. Laou-tsze receiv- 
ed him very politely, and among other 
things said, “ The wealthy merchant does 
not hawk his goods about like a common 
pedlar, but stores them in his warehouse, 
and you would scarcely know that he ts 
arich man. So the man of eminent vir- 
tue does not proclaim his own praise 
abroad, but walks forth humbly as though 
unconscious of possessing any merit.’ 
Confucius thought there was so much 
wisdom in this remark, that when he 
went out, he said to bis disciples, “T un. 
derstand how a bird flies, ora fish swims, 
ora beast walks, but | cannot compre- 
hend the movements of the dragon that 
mounts the clouds and ascends ‘to hea- 
ven: so the wisdom of Laou-tsze fills me 
with amazement, for he is like the dra- 
gon in its upward course.’ 


When Confucius was about to return 
to his own country, Laou-tsze sent him 
the following message. “I have heard 
that rich men present jewels to their 
friends, but men of the highest virtue 
give them good words. Now my words 
to you are these: ‘Acute men who are 
fond of spying out the defects of others, 
are in danger of losing their own lives, 
for people do not like to be harshly spo- 
ken of; and men of great intellectual 
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power, in speaking evil of others, expose 
themselves to great danger.” Confucius 
receiving the message, bowed and said, 
“J respectfully receive this instruction.” 

Laou-tsze was the author of the Taou- 

eat or ‘Classic of Reason and Vir- 

’a book much admired by the Chi- 
nant but very little known or studied by 
those who now profess to be his follow- 
ers. It is said to contain five thousand 
words. The character of this man is 
thus summed up in one of the Chinese 
books: “ He did not seek after fame, nor 
blazon abroad his virtue, and considered 
purity, retirement and inaction to be the 
most desirable of all things.” 

Those who call themselves Doctors of 
Reason, or followers of Laou-isze, have 
very little in common with their master, 
and in one of their largest temples his 
image is placed in a bare unfurnished 
room with no particular marks of venera- 
tion or respect. There wasa time du- 
ring the Tang dynasty when this sect 
possessed a good deal of influence, but 
commonly they have been what they are 
now, little better than so many jugglers 
and mountebanks, and the most of tnem 
would find it difficult to give any ae- 
count of their principles or doctrines. In 
the Chinese novels and historical books, 
they are commonly spoken of as practi- 
sing magical arts and enchantments: but 
I have never been able to get any satis- 
factory account of their system of faith, 
if indeed they have any. On this ac- 
count, and the insignificance of the sect 
generally, it is not worth while to trouble 
you with many details of what nobody 
understands, and which exerts no percep- 
tible influence on the people. The Chi- 
nese make but little distinction between 
the Taou and Buddhist temples, and flock 
to the one as freely as to the other; and 
even the officers of government, and the 
literary men, who, if they were consis- 
tent and strict in the principles of Con- 
fucianism, would never go near them, 
make no scruple of going to the Taou 
temple to offer sacrifices.” 

The following account of the religious 
standing of the emperor we borrow from 
Governor Davis. 

“The Emperor is worshipped with di- 
vine honours, and with the attribute of 
ubiquity throughout the empire. The 
following is from an eye- ‘witness to the 
celebration of the emperor’s birthday at 
Peking, and the ceremony is universal 
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and simultaneous through the chief cities 
of China. ‘* The first day was consecra- 
ted to the purpose of rendering a solemn, 
sacred, and devout homage to the su- 
preme majesty ef the emperor. ‘The 
princes, tributaries, ambassadors, great 
officers of state, and principal mandarins, 
were assembled in a vast hall, and upon 
particular notice were introduced into an 
inner building, bearing at least the sem- 
blance of atemple. It was chiefly fur- 
nished with great instruments of music, 
among which were sets of cylindrical 
bells, suspended in a line from ornamen- 
tal frames of wood, and gradually dimin- 
ishing i size from one extremity to the 
other, and also triangular pieces of me- 
tal, arranged in the same order as the 
bells. ‘lo the sound of these instru- 
ments, a slow and solemn hymn was 
sung by singers, who had such a com- 
mand over their voices asto resemble the 
effect of the musical glasses at a distance. 
‘the performers were directed in gli- 
ding from one tone toanother by the stri- 
king of a shrill and sonorous cymbal; 
and the judges of music among the gen- 
tlemen of the embassy were much pleas- 
ed with theirexecution. ‘The whole had 
indeed a grand effect. During the per- 
formance, and at particular signals, nine- 
times repeated, all the persons present 
prostrated themselves nine times, except 
the ambassador and his suite, who made 
a profound obeisance. But he whom it 
was meant to honour continued, as if it 
were in imitation of the Deity, invisible 
the whole time. The awful impression 
made upon the minds of men by this ap- 
parent worship of a fellow-mortal was 
not to be eflaced by any immediate 
scenes of sport or gayety, which were 
postponed to the following day. 


The emperor worships Heaven, and 
the people worship the emperor. It is 
remarkable that with all this the sover- 
eign, in styling himself, uses occasional- 

such a term of affected humility as 
“the imperfect man ;” which presents a 
contrast to the inflated and self-laudatory 
expressions of most oriental monarchs. 
Every device of state, however, is used 
to keep up by habit the impression of 
awe. No person whatever can pass be- 
fore the outer gate of the palace in any 
vehicle or on horseback. The vacant 
throne, or a screen Of yellow silk, is 
equally worshipped with his actual pre- 
sence. An imperial despatch is received 
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in the provinces with offerings of incense 
and prostration, looking towards Peking. 
There isa paved walk to the principal 
audience hall, on which none can tread 
but the emperor. At the same time, as 
if his transcendent majesty could derive 
no increase from persoual decorations, 


he is distinguished from his court, unlike 


most Asiatic sovereigns, by being more 
plainly clad than those by whom he is 
surrounded. 

As Pontifex Maximus, or high-priest of 
the empire, the “Son of Heaven” alone, 
with his immediate ‘representatives, sa- 
crifices in the government temples, with 
victims and incense. ‘These rites, pre- 
ceded as they are by fasting and purifica- 
tion, bear a perlect resemblance to the of- 
ferings with which we are familiar in the 
history of antiquity. No hierarchy is 
maintained at the public expense, nor any 
priesthood attached to the Confuc.:n or 
government religion, as the sovereign 
and his great officers perform that part. 
The two religious or‘ers of Fo and Taou, 
which are only toleraced, and not main- 
tained, by the government, derive sup- 
port entirely from their own funds, or 
from voluntary private contributions. 
This remark must of course be confined 
to China ; for in Mongol Tartary the em- 
peror finds it expedient to show more fa- 
vour to the lamas of the Buddhist hie- 
rarchy, on acount of thair influence over 
the people of those extensive regions. It 
is a striking circumstance that the Con- 
fucian persuasion has continued supreme 
in China, though the conquerors of the 
country were not Confucians. 


The emperor’s principal ministers form 
the Nuyko, or ‘ interior council chamber,’ 
and the chief counsellorsare four in num- 
ber, two Tartars and two Chinese, the 
former always taking precedence: they 
all bear the titles of Choong t’hang and 
Kolaou, written by the Jesuits Colao. 
Below these are a number of assessors, 
who, together with them, form the great 
council of state. ‘The body whence these 
chief ministers are generally selected is 
the Imperial College, or National Insti- 
tute of the Han-lin. If there is anything 
which can be called a hierarchy of the 
state religion (which we have already 
stated the government dves not maintain 
in a special shape), it is this Han-lin. 
The sovereign is high-priest, and his mi- 
nisters are the members of the hierarchy. 
— Davis's China. 
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Dead Fourier Establishment. 


Tue. Last Sa#erunc.—-In Bradford 
county, Pennsylvania, at a place called 
Le Raysville, in the township of Pike, 
stands the half-finished dwelling house of 
one of those Phalanxes which were to 
reform the world, and introduce a new 
era in its history. Fourier, himself, could 
not wish a more beautiful site for one of 
his peculiar establishments. From four 
to six hundred acres of land, lying on the 
road, one mile north of the centre of the 
village, constituted the domain of a heter- 
ogenous mass, which had resolved to try 
the principles of Association, and make a 
fair experiment of their worth. Several 
men of property and influence in the 
neighborhood had become interested, 
and contributed their funds and all they 
were worth, led on in this adventurous 
course under the broad flag of the New 
York ‘Tribune. Very favorable were the 
auspices in which the phalanx of Brad- 
ford county set out in their experiment, 
and large were the means which were 
contributed from all parts of the country 
to aid in this enterprise. Men of proper- 
ty and in good business in the city of 
New York, and elsewhere, threw up their 
occupations, and set their faces towards 
the Social Eden, with their families. Ele- 
vated were the hopes of the disciples of 
Fourier, when the goodly domain spread 
itself out to their vision, and loud were 
the predictions of success which were 
rung over the land. 

While the contributions from the pub- 
lic lasted, and so long as new associates 
could be found to throw the hard-earn- 
ings of their lile into the common stock, 
there was musie and dancing among 
these sons of lourier. Everything seem- 
ed to move on prosperously. ‘The pha- 
lanx assembled on the Sabbath morning 
to hear a lecture on Swedenborgism, 
from one of the primates of the establish- 
ment, and in the afternoon, the violin and 
the dance contributed to their amusement. 
For, although it was a first principle of 
their association, that they were to be 
free from any religious bias, yet it was 
among the articles of this confederation, 
that the leading influences in it were to 
smack of the doctrine of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. ‘here was a great doctor fiom 
Pike, and a little doctor from the city of 
Gotham, who flattered themselves that 
they would soon be able to supplant the 
other as the primate of the concern; and 
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they agreed in nothing but their Sweden- 
borgian faith. It was shocking to see these 
grey-headed Robbies, with others of a 
kindred age, tripping it, on a Sabbath, on 
“the light fantastic toe,” with some of the 
young girls from tie city ; and, also, to 
observe the peculiarly appropriate effect 
of their Sabbath morning discourses ex- 
emplified in the smirks, and frolic, and 
fun of the evening dance. ‘There were 
all classes of people collected, some from 
the parlor, and some from the kitchen. 

But dancing is not synonimous with 
happiness, as was proved in this instance, 
although it was used as a most remarka- 
ble mode of worship on the Sabbath. In 
spite of the expanded hopes of this mot- 
ley assemblage, things did not go on 
smoothly. ‘There was madam, who did 
nothing but dress up her children three 
times a Cay, while others were compelled 
most laboriously to occupy their time. 
This grand titled lady occupied the room 
in one side of the narrow hall, and per- 
haps the next room adjoining or opposite, 
was occupied by some family of a very 
opposite character. What a conflict of 
interests was there concentrated in a ve- 
ry narrow space? At times there wasa 
tempest in a tea-pot, got up for the spe- 
cial edification of those who had left their 
quiet homes for this delighful residence. 
‘The dogs barked, the cats mewed, the la- 
dies cried, the children squalled and quar- 
relled, and the old folks scolded. ‘The 
concern became like a snake with two 
heads, and twisted itself every way to get 
along. 


At length provisions began to fail. 
‘There was no more meat to be had, be- 
cause there was no more money to pur- 
chase it. ‘The various comforts of the 
table were one by one stricken off; and 
yet they danced on. Some fled like rats 
from a sinking ship ; but others stood it 
longer. A ravenous hunger at length 
setin. ‘hey could dance, it is true, on 
the strength derived from mush and mo- 
lasses, the only food they could now ob- 
tain, but it was with a rueful countenance 
and a less buoyant step. At length the 
molasses failed, and it was mush for 
breakfast, for dinner and supper, and no- 
thing but mush. O, ye corn-fed Editors 
of the ‘Tribune, listen to the recital of this 
tragedy ! 

At length, there came a day, a fatal 
day ; a day long to be remembered in the 
annals of the Phalanx-mania, when this 
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devoted band busied themselves with cer 
tain long substances filled with a grain 
called Indian Corn. ‘Their bony fingers 
eagerly clutched the precious grain; and 
rubbing it from the cob, they looked with 
wistful eyes at the amount, which was 
soon to be crushed between two stones, 
to furnish food for this multitude. It was 
the ‘last shelling.’ That which was to 
constitute their last dish of mush was now 
before them ; and then, what to do and 
where to go they could not tell. The 
treasurer of the concern had long before 
disappeared, taking his bag along with 
him, and many had left; and now these 
were to take their final meal, have one 
more chance, and then go forth from their 
Eden into the midst of a very crooked 
and depraved world. Methinks I| see 
them as they take their way from the es- 
tablishment, turning their eyes back to 
their beautiful eminence, and saying 


‘ The castle height of Indolence, 
And its false luxury, 

Where for a little time, alas! 
We lived right jollily.” 

Poor creatures! Dupes of those whose 
foliy has inveigled them, and whose kna- 
very has wronged them; and who have 
been led into inextricable difficulties 
through the false principles and unwar- 
ranted assurances of those who have lent 
their influence to encourage and sustain 
one of the greatest humbugs of this mo- 
dern age ! 

There stands all that remains of this 
far famed Phalanx. On the right, about 
sixty rods east of the road, on a beauti- 
ful eminence, and having a western front, 
stands the large building of this associa- 
tion: on the left is the storehouse, and 
over it the ball-room. Of the main buil- 
ding, only one wing is finished. This is 
a long wooden building, two stories high, 
containing about twenty-four apartments. 
South of this and adjoining it, is the body 
or central part, four stories high, and sur- 
mounted by a tower, only the timbers of 
which are up. ‘This was designed to be 
flanked on the south by another wing. 
But the works are unfinished. The floor 
in a part of this main building is not laid. 
Parts of the furniture of the immense 
store are scattered about; but the store 
itself has been broken up and made into 
other casting. ‘The place is truly deser- 
ted. ‘The doors are open; the windows 
are out, and altogether it presents a pic- 
ture of utter desolation. | cannot say 
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with Ossian, that, ‘* the fox looked out at 
the window, and the long grass whistled 
to the wind ;” but some animal may have 
done so, for as I entered the lower room, 
[ encountered a most unsavoury odor, 
and soon learned, that since the lourie- 
rites had gone out,.a skunk had taken un- 
disturbed possessions. He had evidently 
considered himself entitled to the legiti- 
mate succession, and had assumed the 
occupancy of the premises, unmolested. 

The surrounding country, viewed from 
the top of the main building, presents a 
most beautiful appearance. ‘The !and is 
of fine quality, much of it already culti- 
vated, and lies in gentle slopes, rolling in 
every direction, and the succession of 
hill and dale extending as far as the eye 
cau reach. No spot better suited to ag- 
riculture could have been selected. The 
enterprise did not fail on account of any 
mistake made in the selection of the site. 

As | examined the rooms of the wing, 
several large piles of corn cobs met the 
eye, from which every particle of the nu- 
tritious substance enveloping them had 
been carefully gleaned. Here then, 
thought I, is the place of the last shell- 
ing. Around these heaps of cobs these 
hungry folks were gathered, while in si- 
lence and in gloom they secured enough 
of the products of their fields for their 
final meal. After giving vent to those 
feelings naturally awakened by the sight, 
I retired, wondering at the stupidity of 
those men who have encouraged and at- 
tempted to sustain a system, in the con- 
struction of which there is not exhibited 
one particle of practical experience or 
common sense. 

I ought not to omit that, in the front 
of the main building, there is a mound, 
made of earth, taken from the cellar, ev- 
idently designed to beautify the place, 
and constitute a site on which should be 
erected a piece of statuary. Who was 
to be the favored one to occupy this po- 
sition | could not tell; but from all that 
1 have seen and read or known ou this 
subject, 1 come to the conclusion that 
this spot was to be reserved, and that 
here there was to be erected a statue to 
the immorial Horace [ Greeley. ] 


Alas, that he should be deprived of his 
honors, and that the reward of marble 
should be so suddenly and surprisingly 
snatched away! | live in hope that ere 
long a subscription may be made to com- 
plete this design.--New York Express. 
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A PERILOUS ENCOUNTER WITH AN 


ICEBERG. 

On the 30th of June, 1836, the ship 
Byron left Liverpool for New York, hea- 
vily laden with iron, salt, &c., and having 
on board, in passengers and crew, 119 or 
120 souls. Afier passing about one-third 
of the way we were detained by a calm 
of more than a week’s continuance. The 
tediousness of the time wasina measure 
diverted by reading and conversation, 
and by bathing, swimming, and rowing 
in the ‘ open sea.’ 

It was on the morning of the 3d of Au- 
gust, 34 days out, in latitude 44 22, lon- 
gitude 48 50, that a scene occurred which 
can never be eflaced from the memory 
of one on board. It was the watch of 
the first mate, a man of great fidelity, but 
being indisposed his place was taken by 
another. An unusual degree of levity 
and thoughtless security, among the pas- 
sengers had just given place to sleep. 
And now all was still, save the tread of 
the watch on deck, or the occasional toll 
of the bell to warn fishing craft, if near, 
of our approach, but we had more need 
to be warned ourselves than to give war- 
ning’ to others of approaching danger. 
About two o’clock, A. M., a hurried step 
awoke the writer of this sketch ; and the 
rapid whispering of some, created the 
suspicion that all was not right. Spring- 
ing from his berth, he asked one of the 
men, near the cabin-door, what was the 
matter. ‘ We are in the midst of ice,” 
said he, “will you inform the captain 
and mate?” The captain was instantly 
on deck; he ran forward to look out. In 
a moment the vessel, going at the rate of 
five knots, struck as if against a solid 
rock. It was an island of ice! It lifted 
its head above the water more thana 
hundred feet, and leaned over, as if ready 
to falldown upon us. The word was g'- 
ven to put up the helm and back the sails. 
As the sailors were hastening to obey 
the latter order,—as the terrified passen- 
gers were rushing on deck and looking 
up at the immense, overhanging freezing 
mass, the ship struck again with increas- 
ed force. O whata shock! crash! crash! 
it seemed as if the masts were falling one 
after another on the deck. ‘The second 
mate entered the cabin, and clapping vio- 
lently his hands together, exclaimed, 
‘My God! our bows are stove in—we’re 
all gone.’ An awful death appeared now 
inevitable. In this moment of general 








3 


panic, the commanding officer gave or- 
ders to “clear away the boat.” Then, 
while the knife was applied to the cor- 
dage fastening her alongside the ship, a 
rush was made to her by men and wo- 
men. It seems utterly marvellous that 
she did not break down, precipitating 
every soul into the deep. Had this ta- 
ken place, our commanding officer must 
have shared the same fate; for, froma 
desire to gain possession of her for him- 
self and crew, or to save the miserable 
crowd that had got into her from de- 
struction—it may be from both motives— 
he entered the boat and stood in her un- 
til he drove out every one at the point of: 
the sword. ‘Then was a scene of terror ! 
In front of the cabin the passengers were 
collected, half naked—some on their 
knees calling for mercy—some clasping 
their hands, and uttering the most appall- 
ing shrieks. Nothing distinetly could be 
heard. AJl was confusion and horror. It 
was enough to penetrate the heart of a 
stone. Some, more collected, were 
dressing themselves, preparing to resist 
the cold, if perchance they should sur- 
vive on the wreck. Others were looking 
for something to whieh they could lash 
themselves for support for a time in the 
water. ‘There you might see one with 
a safety-belt slung over his shirt, endea- 
vouring to fill it with air; there, another, 
pale and agitated, inquiring, “Is there 
any hope?” And there, one standing, as 
if in sullen despair, saying, “It is of no 
use to do anything, we must die.” “ Are 
we sinking, uncle ?” cries a dear boy. A 
child runuing to a brave sailor, says, 
‘ Won’t you save me?’ And the loud 
wailing and lamentation of the crowd 
rose higher and higher. ‘Then, as if to 
close the painful scene, the ship struck 
again on her quarter. The shock rever- 
berated like thunder, making every joint 
of the vessel shake as if coming apart. 
Hope fully fled ; all hearts were dismay- 
ed; the despairing cry was renewed, and 
the most calm braced themselves in pre- 
paration for immediate death. Even the 
dogs cowered down on the deck in si- 
lenee. 


It appeared that at the first shock 
against the mountain, the jib-boom was 
broken and thrown over the bows into the 
vessel. ‘Ihe second shock carried away 
the bowsprit, head, and cutwater, lodg- 
ing the timbers across the bows. Had it 
struck us on either side, or had it struck 
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the hull, we must have perished ; but, by 
the mercy of God, the hull was uninjur- 
ed. After the bowsprit was carried away, 
the stem of the ship must have been held 
down for a minute by the overhanging 
column ; and her not immediately rising 
in front, gave the idea to the most expe- 
rienced that she was stove in, and was 
filling with water. This created the pa- 
nic above related. But the suils being 
backed, the helm put hard-up, she turned 
off from her enemy, and in swinging 
clear received the Jast shock on her lar- 
board quarter, which, though its sound 
was terrible, did noinjary. ‘That instant 
she was free. And now was the contest 
between despair and hope. The carpen- 
ter reported, that the hull was sound, and 
the bowsprit could be repaired ; but then 
she may have sprung aleak, and the fore- 
mast is in danger of falling. ‘lhe word 
was, “to pump.” The pump was rigged 
and wrought. It was a moment of pain- 
ful suspense until the pump sucked, 
showing that all was tight. ‘Then hope 
gilded the cotintenance of our captain, 
and all hearts began to live in its radi- 
ance. Still we waited to hear the crash 
of the foremast, as the vessel was rolling 
in the sea, but it stood firm. Daylight, 
ever delightful to those on the deep, and 
peculiarly grateful to us, appeared. We 
found ourselves going on our way, alive, 
and with every reasonable confidence of 
future life. Few, in such circumstances, 
return to tell the story of their escape ; 
but we were returning. We stood ama- 
zed at our deliverance. ‘lhe most care- 
less among us were constrained to attri- 
bute our preservation to a kind and mer- 
ciful Providence ;—while the multitude 
cried out unhesitatingly, “it is the Lord 
who has saved us; thank and praise to 
his holy name.” Then every counte- 
nance was lighted up with joy; every 
heart was full of gratitude to God and 
love to one another, and many purposes 
were formed of reformation in future. 
The next day we saw three mountains of 
ice. We passed near to one of them. 
We gazec with the deepest interest on 
the fellow of that which had so greatly 
endangered our lives. Before the close 
of the present day, a new bowsprit was 
fitted up, which stood the trial of winds 
and waves the remainder of the passage. 
—N, Y. Observer. 


Time makes poor men 7ich, and rich 
men poor.—SEL. 
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Malacca and Penang. 

“ Malacca is situated on the south-west 
coast of the peninsula of the same name, 
in latitude 2 deg. 14 min. N. and longi- 
tude 102 deg. 12 min. E. ‘The exact li- 
mits of the British territory, around the 
town of Malacca, we are unable to ascer- 
tain from any eof the documents before 
us. Ina communication from the resi- 
dent there, dated Malacea, Oct. 4th, 
1834, we have the following statistics. 
“Over a space 1000 square miles, we 
have about 32,000 inhabitants. Of these, 
upwards of 12,000 are in the town and 
suburbs, viz. 3862 Chinese; 309 canni- 
bals (i. e. Battaks); 886 Hindus; 1868 
Coromondels ; 14 Siamese; 1921 profes- 
sing Chiistians (principally Portuguese 
Romanists) ; 43 Caffres; 94 Arabs, and 
43 Bengalees. The remaining, 18,683 
Malays, 902 Chinese, 209 Battaks, 9 Sia- 
mese, and 9 Javanese, are dispersed 
thronghout the country.” In this ac- 
count we think the inhabitants of Naning 
are not included. Malacca from its lo- 
cation ina commercial point of view, is 
not likely ever again to rival Singapore ; 
but in the productions of the soil, the re- 
sources of the former will doubtless ex- 
ceed those of the latter place. The pro- 
ducts of Malacca are abundant, and may 
be increased to almost any extent. 

Penang is situated off the west coast 
of the peninsula, in latitude 5 deg. 25 
min. N. and longitude 10019 E. It con- 
tains about 160 sq. miles and has a good 
harbour. ‘Through the centre of the is- 
land is a range of lofty hills; the highest 
of which rises 2574 feet above the level 
ofthe sea. According to a census taken 
in 1833, the number of inhabitants was 
40,322; these are British, Dutch, Portu- 
guese, Armenians, Malays, Arabs, Par- 
sees, Chuliahs, (Kalings, or emigrants 
from the coast of Coromandel, ) Burmans, 
Siamese, &c. The climate is healthy, 
and the soil productive. The hills, which 
afford a fine retreat for invalids, are ina 
high state of cultivation with flourishing 
and productive spice trees. On the coast 
opposite to Penang, is the province of 
Wellesley, with a population of 45,000.” 


Wild thoughts are ofien bright 
thoughts, but like the wild leaps of a 
mountain torrent, they are evanescent 
and unequal. We are dazzled by a sin- 
ole figure in an Indian speech, but it is 
too often like a spark amid a shower of 
ashes.—Schoolcraft. 
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A Snuor 1n DEMARARA. 


We have here a small but comprehen- 
sive sketch of some of the pecaliarities 
ofEnglish Guiana. The buildings before 
us indicate a rude state of society, in 
which the arts have made but little pro- 
gress, while the dress of the people and 
the nature of the trees which overshadow 
them, are such as belong to a hot eli- 
mate. Here are also seen some marks 
of the various races which form the pop- 
ulation of Guiana. But that small por- 
tion of South America which bears this 
name, has other remarkable charac’eris- 
tics, although the interior portions have 
never been explored. 

Guiana compreheuds all the north-eas- 
tern corner of our sister Continent, be- 
ing bounded by the Orinoco, Casiquiare 
and Amazon. ‘The northern part be- 
longs to Venezuela, the southern to Bra- 
zil, and the remainder to the French, 
Dutch and English. ‘Three rivers flow 
through English Guiana, viz. the Esquai- 
bo, Demarara and Berbice ; and the Sur- 
imam, next beyond, is in the possessions 
of Holland. Along the s a- -coast, be- 
tween the mouths of these streams, the 
Jand is very rich, but so low, that, while 
in a state of nature, it was under water 
a great part of the year, as is still the si- 
tuation of large tracts in the interior, un- 
protected from the inundations of the 
rainy season. ‘The Dutch, with 'hetr cha- 
racteristic foresight and industry, long 
ago canalled and dyked the coast ; and 
the effects are exceedinyly striking to a 
stranger visiting the country. The es- 
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tates are about four miles in length, but : 
only a few rods in breadth, extending vs 


back from the coa-t, and each surroun- 
ded by high embankments and boatable 
canals. Numerous slaves were former- 
ly employed; but since the emancipa- 
tion, numbers of fine estates have been 
purchased, ocenpied and cultivated by 
companies of nezroes, who make great 
quantities of sugar. Hitherto each es- 
tate has had a large boal, to carry its pro- 
ducts to the nearest city; but a railroad 
is now making across the middle of the 
plantations of “Demarara, which will save 
most of the expense, labor and risk of the 
old mode of transportation. 

Under the direction of Mr. Cather- 
wood, the celebrated artist and traveller, 
this work has been proceeding for some- 
time. We have sven his maps, and lis- 
tened to his descriptions with pleasure. 

The northern and southern parts of 
Guiana are almost entirely unoccupied; 
and, even in the districts claimed by Eu- 
ropean powers, there are tribes of Indians 
unknown to white men: the difficulties 
and hazards of travelling being very 
great, as wild breasts abound, and there 
are morasses, which, under a_ tropical 
sun, render the climate unhealthy. We 
have given (vol. ii. p. 700), an interest- 
ing account of the proceedings of an 
i-nglish missionary among one of the na- 
tive tribes. 

Paramaribo, a town about twenty miles 
from the coast, was formerly the capital 
of Duich Guiana. 
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This cut shows those parts of the 
sheep from which the different qualities 
of wool are taken, according tothe prac- 
tice in Spain. The following are the 
terms by which they are distinguished : 

1. Refina, or Ist-quality. 

2. Fina, or 2d do. 

3. ‘lercera, or 3d do 

4. Caida, or refuse. 

We add here some interesting particu- 
lars relating to the subject, published by 
Mr. Beatty. He is writing of the prac- 
tice of the Spanish. 

“The sheep and shearers being dis- 
patched, the first thing to be done is, to 
weigh and pack up the fleeces, and con- 
vey them entire to a place to be scoured, 
if they are to go out of the kingdom, or 
to any considerable distance within it; 
for, as the wool is said never to lose less 
than half of its weight in the operation 
of scouring, and often more when the 
s\veating has been violent, at least one- 
half of the expense of transportation is 
suved. As soon as the wool reaches the 
scouring places, it is given to the “ Apar- 
tadores,”’ whose business it is to separate 
it into three parcels of different qualities, 
as denoted by the above diagram. That 
taken {rom the back, flanks, and sides of 
the neck of the sheep is regarded as of 
the Ist quality; that from the breast, bel- 
ly, sides of the haunches, and from the 
back part of the neck, the 2d quality ; 
that [rom the cheeks and throat, the fore- 
legs above the knees, the hams, and back 
part of the haunches, the 3d quality ; and 
that which is taken from the rump, the 
extremities, and from between the legs is 
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of the 4th quality, and is comparatively 
worthless. Formerly, the 2d quality was 
taken only from the haunches and belly ; 
the 3d quality, from the back part of the 
neck, the cheeks, throat, breast, fore legs 
and hams; and the 4th quality, from the 
top of the head, the tail, and the extrem- 
ities of the hind legs. Hence, a different 


value is fixed upon each of these classes. 


of wool, although it has Jong been a cus- 
tom in some provinces to sell the whole 
pile together at a mean price. 


As soon as the wool is properly assor- 
ted, it is spread upon wooden hurdles 
and beaten with rods, in order to deprive 
it of as much of the dirt and dust adhe- 
ring to it as possible, previous to its be- 
ing scoured. In selecting a situation for 
a scouring-place, a valley open to the 
sun is preferred, through which runsa 
stream of pure water, and where there 
are inclined meadows sufficiently spa- 
cious for drying the woo]. ‘The fixtures 
and apparatus for scouring consist of one 
or more large copper caldrous, mounted 
on a furnace, and provided with appro- 
priate cocks, pipes, gutters, &c., for con- 
ducting hot water into three square pits or 
wells (one for each class of wool), lined 
with masonry, and about one yard in 
depth. These wells are filled to half of 
their depth or more with wool, upon 
which there is let fall from the caldronsa 
current of water heated to a temperature 
of 120 to 140 deg. F., and even higher, 
according to the degree of fineness and 
the condition of the article to be scoured. 
The finer the quality and the more dirty 
the wool, the higher it becomes necessa- 
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ry to carry the temperature. The wool, 
thus disposed, is turned in the hot water 
in every direction, with a large fork or 
some other implement, for a space of five 
Or six minutes, and is then spread on 
wooden hurdles, a yard or more in width, 
situated alongside the pits, in order to 
drain off the water and filth which has 
already begun to dissolve. Directly by 
the side of these hurdles is a narrow 
aqueduct formed of masonry or Stone, 
through which flows a current of cold 
water, into which the wool is next 
thrown. It is received at the head of the 
aqueduct, and it carried along its length 
by the force of the current, being press- 
ed and rubbed in its passage by the feet 
of one set of men, until itis at last thrown 
out by another, upon an inclined plane, 
formed also of masonry or of stone, 
where it is left to drain. At the lower 
end of the aqueduct is placed a small net 
for catching such locks as may acciden- 
tally escape the washers above, and there- 
by prevent them from being carried 
away. As soon as the woo! is well drain- 
ed, it is spread upon the grass in the 
neighboring meadows, and in the course 
of tour or five hot sunny days, it becomes 
sufficiently dry to be packed up and sent 
away to the manufactories or to the pla- 
ces of shipment. It is usually put in can- 
vass bags, of various sizes, on each of 
which is marked an initial letter indi- 
cating its quality, and other letters or 
signs denoting the flock and sub-division 
it is from ; so that the experienced wool- 
stapler is enabled to distinguish, at sight, 
the nature of each bale and the cavana to 
which it belonged. 


Imperfect as this mode of scouring ap- 
pears, it answers every purpose for pre- 
serving the wool during the longest voy- 
age ; and if asimilar mode were adopted 
in the United States, particularly with 
the fine-wooled races, or those, the 
fleeces of which are intended for felts, 
instead of washing it on their backs, as 
is generally the case, it would doubtless 
be much improved. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact, that if wool remain in the 
yolk for a period of six months or a year, 
and then is scoured, it will yield a great- 
er weight of clean wool than if washed 
when newly shorn; but in the process of 
fulling, the articles made from it become 
more loose and less uniform in their tex- 
ture, are weaker, less durable, and con- 
sequently less valuable to the consumer. 
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And here it is to be regretted that the 
interests of the wool-grower, of the ma- 
nufacturer, and of the consumer, are not 
looked upon as the same. 


The fibre of wool is known to consist 
of small capillary tubes filled with one 
kind of oil, regarded as the marrow, and 
is surrounded by another oil, or rather 
soap, commonly called the yolk. ‘The 
latter, by weight, with other impurities, 
constitutes from 50 to 75 per cent. of the 
wool, and in some cases even more, ac- 
cording to its quality. ‘The finer the 
wool, the more abundant is the yolk. 
The solid part of the fibre is soluble nei- 
ther in cold nor in hot water, unless 
heated to a certain point. 

In our state we can carry on sheep 
husbanpry to advantage. Kentucky has 
a belt of hill and mounntain country, bor- 
dering on the Virginia line, on the east, 
and on the rich lands of the State on the 
west, averaging about 75 miles in width, 
extending from the Ohio River and Big 
Sandy, latitude 38 deg 40 min, to the 
Tennessee line, 36 deg. 40 min. N. The 
whole of this region is admirably adapted 
to sheep husbandry: the most northern 
part but a few minutes north of my re- 
sidence, and extending about two degrees 
farther south. ‘I'he lands are very cheap, 
the state price of those not yet appropri- 
ated only five cents per acre, and those 
purchased second-handed, more or less 
improved, may be had from 25 to 50 cts. 
per acre, and still less when unimproved. 
This country, in a state of nature, furnish- 
es, during the spring, summer and fall 
months, a fine range fur sheep, and is 
susceptible of great improvement by 
clearing up and sowing the cultivated 
grasses for winter feeding. ‘This whole 
country is finely adapted to the Spanish 
mode of sheep husbannry. Very large 
flocks might be driven to the mountain 
region, some thirty to sixty miles from 
the rich lands, immediately ufter shear- 
ing time, grazed till late in the fall, and 
then brought back to be sustained, during 
the winter, on the luxuriant blue grass 
pastures of the rich lands of the interior. 
Now is the time to commence the busi- 
ness of sheep husbandry, whilst land can 
be got for almost nothing. It is worthy 
of remark that our sheep, which are suf- 
fered to roam and graze in the moun- 
tains altogether, produce about ‘“ one- 
fourth more wool ata shearing, than the 
sheep raised and grazed on our farms.”’ 
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Rio de Janeiro. 
(Concluded from page 755.) 

Few and unaided as were the Antarctic 
French, yet had Mem de Sa been less _ ear- 
nest in his duty, or Nobrega less able and 
less indefatigable in his opposition, the for- 
mer would have retained their place, and 
perhaps the entire country have this day 
been French. 

Immediately after his victory, the gover- 
nor, conformably to his instructions, traced 
out a new city, which he named St. Sebas- 
tian, in honor of the saint under whose pat- 
ronage the field was won, and also of the 
king of the mother country. He began at 
the same time to fortify both sides of the bar. 
The whole of the works were completed by 
the Indians, under direction of their spirit- 
ual guides, and without any expense to the 
state. In the midst of the city he assigned 
the Jesuits ground for a college, and in the 
King’s name endowed it, for the support of 
fifty brethren. 

During about one hundred and forty years 
from the time of its foundation, the city of 
San Sebastian enjoyed a state of tranquil 
pri sperity. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth 
century the principal gold mines of the in- 
terior were discovered by the Paulistas. 
These gave the name of Minas Geraes toa 
large inland province, which became then, 
as it still remains, tributary to the port of 
Rio Janeiro. Gold digging was found to 
produce here, effects similar to those which 
resulted from it in the Spanish countries. 


‘The fame of these golden discoveries 
sounded abroad, and awakened the cupidi- 
ty of the French, who senta squadron, com- 
manded by M. Du Clerc, with the intent of 
capturing Rio. 

M. Duguay Trouin, one of the ablest na- 
val officers of the times, sought permission 
to revenge his countrymen. Individuals 
were found ready to incur the expenses of 
the outfit, in prospect of the speculation. 
The project was approved by government, 
and an immense naval force was placed at 
'Trovin’s disposal. 

In 1763 Rio superseded Bahia as the seat 
of government, and became the residence 
of the Viceroys of Portugal. 

The more substantial improvements of 
the capital were undertaken at this period. 
The marshes, which covered a cousidera- 
ble portion of the spot where the town now 
stands, were drained and diked. The streets 
were paved and lighted. Cargoes of Afri- 
can slaves, which had hitherto been expo- 


Ps 


—_—_———_ 


sed in the streets for sale, exhibiting scenes 
of disgust and horror, and also exposing the 
inhabitants to the worst of diseases, were 
ordered to be removed to the Vallongo, 
which was designated as a genera] market 
for these unhappy beings. Fountains of 
runnirg water were also multiplied. 

The system of government ma‘ntained 
during these periods throughout Brazil, 


was absolute in the extreme, and by no 


means calculated to develop the great re- 
sources of the country. 


Napoleon had resolved on adding the 
Peninsula to his Empire, and on the twen- 
ty-ninth of November, the vanguard of his 
army surmounted the heights of Lisbon. 
Then, and not till then, the prince resolved 
upon emigration to Brazil. 

Everything of value that could be tran- 
sported, was hastily embarked with the 
royal family. ‘The Portuguese fleet con- 
sis.ed of eight ships of the line, four frigates, 
twelve brigs, and a number of merchant- 
men. 

These, in company with an English 
squadron, then lying at the mouth of the 
‘l'agus, bore away for Brazil. The French 
took possession of Lisbon the following 
day. Early in January, 188, the news of 
these surprising events reached Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and excited the most lively irterest. 


The Viceroy’s palace was immediately 
prepared, and all the public offices in the 
palace square were vacated to accommo- 
date the royal suite. These not being 
deemed sufficient, proprietors of private 
houses in the neighborhood were required 
to leave their residences, and send in their 
keys to the Viceroy. 

‘The fleet having been scattered in a storm 
the principal vessels had put into Bahia. 
But at length they all made a safe entry in- 
to the harbor of Rio, on the 7th of March, 
1808. 

On the arrival of the prince regent the 
ports were thrown open. A printing press 
was introduced, and a Royal Gazette was 
published. Academies of medicine and the 
fine arts were established. ‘The Royal 
Library, containing sixty thousand volumes 
of books, was opened for the free use of the 
public. Foreigners were invited, and em- 
bassies from England and France took up 
their residence at Rio de Janeiro. 

From this period, decided improvements 
were made in the condition and aspect of 
the city. New streets and squares were 
added, and splendid residences were arran- 
ged on the neighboring islands and hills, 
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augmenting with the growth of the town 
the picturesque beauties of the surrounding 
scenery. ‘I‘he sudden and continued influx 
of Portuguese and foreigners not only 
showed itself in the population of Rio, but 
extended inland, causing new ways of com- 
munication to be opened with the interior— 
new towns to be erected, and old ones to 
be improved. 
the country underwent great and rapid 
changes. ‘The manners of the people also 
experienced a corresponding change. The 
fashions of Europe were introduced. 

Business assumed an aspect equally 
changed. Foreign commercial houses 
were opened, and foreign artizans establish- 
ed themselves in Rio and other cities. 

This country could no longer remain a 
colony. A decree was promulgated in De- 
cember, 1815, declaring it elevated to the 
dignity of a kingdom, and hereafter to form 
an integral part of the United Kingdom of 
Portugal, Algarves and Brazil. 

The prince regent was at length crown- 
ed with the title of Don John VI. The «e- 
remonies of the corohation were celebrated 
with suitable magnificence in the palace 
square, on the 5th of February, 13818. 

Don John, from his naturally obliging 
disposition, deliglited in rewarding every 
service rendered to him or to the state; but, 
being straitened for funds, he adopted the 
cheaper custom of bestowing titulary ho- 
nors upon those who had merited his favor. 
To such an extent did he carry this species 
of liberality, that, during the period of his 
administration, he distributed more honora- 
ry insignia than had been conferred by all 
the preceding monarchs of the house of 
Braganza. 

The revolution which occurred in Por- 
tugal in 1821, in favor of a constitution, 
was immediately responded to by a similar 
one in Brazil. 

The disheartened monarch embarked on 
board a line-of-battle ship on the 24th of 
April, 1821, leaving the wildest and fairest 
portion of his dominions to an unlooked-for 
destiny. 

Don Pedro was at this period twenty- 
ty-three years of age. He had left Portu- 
gal when a lad, and his warmest aspira- 
tions were associated with the land of his 
adoption. In I817, he was married to the 
archduchess Leopoldina, of the house of 
Austria, sister to Maria Louisia, the ex-em- 
press of France. The bride arrived at Rio 
de Janeiro in November of that year. 

The cortes of Portugal, about this time, 
becoming jealous of the position of the 


In fact, the whole face of 


prince in Brazil, passed a decree ordering 
him to return to Europe, and at the same 
time abolishing the royal tribunals at Rio. 
This decree was received with indignation 
by the Brazilians, who immediately rallied 
around Don Pedro, and persuaded him to 
remain among them. ‘The Portuguese 
military soon evinced symptoms of mutiny. 

But he at length, while on a journey to 
the province of S. Paulo, received despatch- 
es from the mother country, which had the 
effect to induce him instantly to resolve on 
independence. 

His exclamation, “independence or 
death,” was enthusiastically reiterated by 
those who surrounded him, and thencefor- 
ward became the watchword of the Brazi- 
lian revolution. 

The municipality of the capital issued a 
proclamation on the 2lst, declaring their 


intention to fulfili the manifest wishes of 


the people, by proclaiming Don Pedro the 
constitutional Emperor and perpetual de- 
fender of Brazil. 

The administration of Don Pedro J. con- 
tinued about ten years, and during its lapse, 
the country unquestionably made greater 
advances in intelligence than it had done in 
the three centuries which intervened be- 
iween its first discovery and the proclama- 
tion of the Portuguese constitution in 1820. 

After various popular agitations, which 
had the continual effect of widening the 
breach between the imperial party and the 
patriots, the populace of Rio de Janeiro as- 
sembied in the Campo de Santa Anna or 
the 6th of April, 1831, and began to call 
out for the dismissal of the new ministry, 
and for the reinstatement of some individu- 
als who had that very morning been dis- 
missed. 

The streets of the city are generally quite 
narrow; hey are paved with stones of a 
large size. The houses seldom exceed 
three stories in height, but nearly all are 
occupied as dwellings. Even in streets 
chiefly devoted to business, thé first floors 
only are appropriated to the storage and 
display of goods, while families reside 
above. 

Granite is the material of which nearly 
all the edifices are constructed. ‘The out- 
side walls, however, are not laid up with 
hewn blocks, but with finer and irregular 
fragments cemented together, and coated 
without by plastering. The color _ is, 
therefore, almost invariably a clear white, 
which, glistening in the sun, often reflects 
a brillianey that is painful to the eyes. 


(To be Concluded.) 
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The Pictured Rocks. 
Mackinaw, Aug. 30, 1847. 

[ had passed and repassed the “ Grand 
Portal” of the pictured rocks three differ- 
ent times and had once made a sketch of 
it, but it seems, I had never ascertained 
the extent of its interest. Jn passing it 
lately, all the circumstances being favo. 
rable, we determined to enter the arch 
with our boat; and, though our mas: was 
only about sixteen to eighteen feet high, 
still the feeling as we approached was, 
that we must take it downto be able to 
pass under the apex of the arch; but 
drawing nearer the mast seemed to shrink 
and the arch to tower upward, until our 
sail shook under a vault 120 feet. high! 
So much is the eye deceived by a gene- 
ral proportionate grandeur. Entering, 
we found ample room for a vast ship-of- 
war with sails all standing, to conceal 
herself, turn round and come out without 
impediment. Although the water is deep 
for three-fourths of the way, yet at the 
far end of the cave there is first a pile of 
huge fallen blocks of sandstone, and be- 
yond these a sand beach 50 to 60 feet 
wide. 

Excited by a work so magnificent, I 
determined to make it my observatory, 
wntil I had ascertained the form and di- 
mensions as accurately as expedition 
would permit. For this purpose, and to 
enjoy the romantic luxury, | resolved on 
spending a night where | need not call 
upon the mouutains to hide me. As 
there was a spice of danger in spending 
a night in this palace of the winds and 
waves, | landed the partly to encamp on 
the sands near the Dorie Rock, and was 
then transported and led into the cave with 
my nephew and instruments, the voya- 
gers returning with the boat to the en- 
campment. Here we were more secure- 
ly imprisoned than Napoleon on St. He- 
lena, the only means of escape being to 
climb over hanging rocks two hundred 
feet high, or swim half a mile of the Lake, 
with water so cold as to stiffen us in one- 
eighth of that distance, and our provi- 
sions, a few sticks of wood which we 
brought in the boat, and a bucket of bean 
soup. But we gave ourselves no anxie- 
ty, for we had too much work to per- 
form. “ 

Immediately we measured our base 
line for triangulation 500 feet long, all 
within the cave of the great arch. At 
this part of the pictured rocks there isa 
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table of sandstone about 200 feet high, 
presenting to the lake a perpendicular 
wall of waving and angular outline of 
several miles. At the grand portal the 
rock juts out into a short peninsula by 
two curves, from the shoulders in every 
side of the neck ; at the end it is abrupt- 
ly truncated as if the head had been cut 
off. Into this truncated end enters the 
grand portal arch, about 120 feet high, 
and, penetrating about 300 feet, termi- 
nates in two smaller arches. Near the 
far end a cross arch, opening on each 
side of the neck, traverses the main ca- 
vern. ‘Thus the ground plan, like that of 
ancient cathedrals, is a cross; in the por- 
tal, however, the head of the cross is 
double. We venture to give names fo 
the various apartments: Ist, the grand 
dome opening in the grand portal; 2d, 
and 3d, the first and second dormitories ; 
4th, the left wing of the cross; 5t', the 
right wings of the cross; 6:h, the vestry 
with columns, groined arches, and Goth- 
ic Windows communicating with the right 
wing; 7th, the Egyptian labyrinth, con- 
sisting of cylindric and groined galleries, 
supported by peculiar columns, having a 
distant resemblance to the Egyptian, com- 
municating both with the right wing and 
with the grand dome. ‘The form of the 
columns is that of two elongated bells 
with the two small ends joined to form 
the middle of the shafts ; or, to detail the 
figure, it is expanded at the top like an 
inverted bel], contracts rapidly as it de- 
scends, and by a gradual curve becom- 
ing nearly cylindric for some distance, 
and again it contracts on a gradual curve 
till it comes almost to a point, where it 
meets the same figure reversed. This 
form is essentially beautiful, being a so- 
lid generated by rotation of Hogarth’s 
sismold line of grace. To explain the 
mode of its formation would lead to too 
long a discussion. 


Our most active and frelicksome half- 
breed voyageur had waded the water, and, 
without our percciving him had entered 
the labyrinth. To our surprise he thrust 
his head out of a hole in the wall of the 

rand dome and uttered a hideous growl. 
His companions instantly took up the 
drama of the beast in his den and hurled 
a volley of stonesat him. Darting back, 
Legarde presented his head at another 
opening, and defied his pursuers with a 


still Bercer snarl; instantly there follow- 


ed awether volley, another evasion, and 
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another peal of laughter echoes back from 
the dome. 1 labored hard until dark, and 
then discovered a new danger in making 
it my place of rest. I found a great part 
of the interior of the cave to be lined 
with a shell of stone loosened by the last 
winter’s frost, and ready at all points to 
fall with crushing force. Going back to 
the farthest recess of the dormitory arch, 
I knocked off all the loose stones, prop- 
ped up my cot on piles of rocks, and com- 
posed myself to sleep, not unmindful, as 
I Jay down, that the canopy of my bed 
was of solid stone two hundred feet thick, 
with a forest of fir trees on top as the or- 
namental fringe. 

About midnight I arose, lighted a can- 
dle, built a fire, and walked forward with 
my lantern to the farthest block of stone. 
Here I gazed at the great star-lighted 
window presented by the portal arch, and 
as I stood, the polar star just twinkled on 
the verge of the opening, making the an- 
gular altitude equal to the latitude of the 
place. Again I lay down in the dormi- 
tory and listened to the dirge-like music 
of the ripple, as it kissed the rocky frag- 
ments and danced into the labyrinths. In 
such situations there is often a mirage of 
sound as wonderful as that of sight: the 
discords seem to be absorbed, and the 
harmonious notes are reverberated with 
more enchanting spells than belong to 
the AZolian ; commingled with the dirge 
one images imitations of cascades, hail, 
rain, and storms, ‘This was the pianissi- 
mo; the fortissimo would be witnessed 
when the northern storm should drive the 
thunder of the great Lake directly into 
the grand portal. Suppose this to have 
happeved while | was a tenant—’twas 
really what I desired. An avalanche of 
rock sufficient to have crusheda city had 
fallen just outside of the left arch, and 
lay rudely piled to the height of fifty 
feet. Thither would I have retreated to 
witness the bloodless battle of the ele- 
ments; fora long war has been waged 
between waves and rocks, in which the 
rocks have so far been obliged to yield. 

Morning came, and with the dawn my- 
self and nephew were at our work of tri- 
angulating. ‘The party on shore, having 
no one to rouse them, luxuriated until ra- 
ther late in the forenoon, when the mer- 
ry boat came round the point. Still we 
had not done. Finally, having comple- 
ted the survey, and obtained geological 
specimens of great interest, we joined 


ee a he ee i he ee ee a  l _ _ _ 


ourselves to the world again. I shall cal- 
culate my observations, make drawings 
of ground-plan and elevations, and in- 
clude them in my report to the Govern- 
ment, that, if they are found worthy of it, 
they may be published. 

I need hardly say that sucha curiosity, 
in such a climate, deservesa visit. With- 
in half a mile is a boat harbor, a fine 
camping ground; and still another half a 
mile along the land beach is the Chapel 
rock, and stillnearer a cascade. Beyond 
this again is a cascade leaping from the 
top of the Pictured Rock clear into the 
Lake, and blowing a blast of wind in all 
directions from where it strikes the wa- 
ter sufficient to propel a sail boat. The 
grand portal is less extensive than the 
mammoth cave, being a mere fraction of 
it, but it has several compensating beau- 
ties. It has light and a fine breeze, and 
is at the same time as cool. You arrive 
al all of its beauties without fatigue, and 
enjoy, through its three open arches, the 
most extraordinary landscapes. ‘Through 
the grand portal you see only the shore- 
less Lake; through the western opening 
of the cross arch a limited but magnifi- 
cent view, of the Pictured Rocks over- 
hanging its dark blue waters on whose 
surface, when calm, those rocks are re- 
flected into a symmetrical counterpart of 
the original. ‘Through the eastern wing 
are seen also the Lake and the Pictured 
Rocks, dying away in well marked per- 
spective, as one point sinks behind the 
other, to the distance of ten miles. In 
the course of this perspective are the cas- 
cade of Chappel river, th® Chappel rock, 
and the cascade of the winds. ‘The cross 
arch is five hundred feet long, and so 
straight that light is seen through it from 
one side to the other. Mr. Schoolcraft 
passed through it with his boat: but the 
Lake having fallen about four feet, it is 
now nearly dry, and the only entrance 
by water is by the grand portal. 

J. Locke, 1st Assistant Geologist, &c. 





True Greatness.—A man brought up 
to an obscure trade, and hemmed in by 
the wants of a growing family, may, in 
his narrow sphere, perceive more clearly, 
discriminaie more keenly, weigh evidence 
more wisely, sejze on the right means 
more decisively, and have more presence 
ef mind in difficulty, than another who 
has accumulated vast stores of knowledge 
by laborious study.—Channing. 
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HistoricaL Notice oF THE JsABELLA 
Grape-VineE.-—The Isabella Grape-vine, 
so celebrated throughout the United 
States, for its hardiness, vigor of growth, 
and abundant yield of fruit, it is highly 
probable, is a hybrid produced by cross 
fecundation between the vine of Europe 
and one of our native species. Concern- 
ing its origin and history, | am indebted 
principally to General Joseph Swift, U.S. 
A., of Geneva, New York. 


It appears that General Smith, of 
Smithville, North Carolina, in 1808, pro- 
cured from Dorchester, South Carolina, 
several roots and cuttings of a_ hybrid 
vine, which, it is said, had been origina- 
ted there by some families of Huguenots, 
between the Burgundy grape-vine from 
France, and the native fox grape, (vitis 
labrusca) of that vicinity. In the year 
1817, a vine produced from these cut- 
tings, was transplanted from Smithville, 
by Mrs. Isabelia Gibbs, in honor of whom 
this variety was named, to the garden 
then owned by her husband, Colonel 
George Gibbs, which was situate along 
the southerly side of Cranberry, between 
Willow and Columbia streets, in Brook- 
lyn, New York. In 1819, the garden was 
purchased by General Swift, who very 
generously distributed roots and cuttings 
of this vine among his neighborsand oth- 
ers, more especially to the late William 
Prince, of Flushing, Long Island, by 
whose efforts it became widely dissemi- 
nated throughout the Union, and was sent 
to several countries in Europe, Madeira, 
&c. The garden has since been divided 
into lots, and partially occupied by buil- 
dings, and the original Isabella vine, af- 
ter attaining a circumference of more 
than a foot, was severed to the ground, 
about the year 1837, in order to make 
room for the improvements going on at 
that time. Portions of the parent stock, 
however, are still growing in great per- 
fection, and annually produce an abun- 
dance of fruit. Mr. A. G. Thompson, 
their present owner, informs me that, in 
grading the lots on which they stand, it 
became necessary to raise the surface 
some two or three feet, and that the ori- 
ginal roots are still supposed to remain 
at that depth in the earth, a conclusive 
proof of the advantages derived from 
deep planting in a free and open soil.— 
Ameri. Agriculturist. | D’Jay Browne. 
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The Parrot with the Whooping Cough. : 


One morning, in a pleasant walk, 
I heard a painiul cry, 

As of a child of three years old, 
In dreadful agony. 





But soon my sympathy gave place 
To laughter and to glee, 

When a green parrot | espied 
In a cage upon a tree. 


And now and then from out a cup 
She fed on walnut meats, 

And now aad then her sobs and cries 
Rang through the neighboring streets. 


Her mistress said that four long years, 
Which was the parrot’s age, 

The Jaughter-making serious bird, 
In that same little cage, 


Had imitated what, each day, 
Her children and the aeighbors 
Had utter'd in their quarrels, plays, 
In sickness and in labors. 


But, stranger yet, when whooping cough 
The family intested, 

As if, of jokes she’d not enough, 
The funny creature jested. 


She’d cough and cough, until her breath 
Would seem to die away, 
As whooping children often do; 
But it was all in play. 


She’d stop ; and for a minute then 
You'd feel distress and pain, 
For fear some poor sick boy or girl 

Would never breatbe again. 


I’d heard before what parrots do, 
They’d often made me laugh ; 

This was the first I ever knew 
That tried the whooping cough. 


Time darks the sky, time brings the day, 
Time glads the heart, time puffs all joys 
away ; 
Time builds a city, and o’erthrows a nation, 
Time writes a story of their desolation. 
Time hath a time when it shall be no more. 
| Teachers’ Advocate. 








REFLEXION EN MER, 


Vois-tu ce flot léger que la lune caresse ? 
Il s’enfle, il étincelle, il écume.., et soudain 
Doucement il murmure, et brusquement s’af- 
faisse ; 
La mer |’engloutit dans son sein. 
Ainsi homme, jouet des plaisirs et des pei- 
nes, 
Sur l’océan des mers, un instant balloté, 
S’enfle, brille, s’éléve, et, secouant ses chaines 
S’engloutit dans |’éternité! 


Solution of Enigma, No. 53, p. 768.— 
Zeus, Acco, Hylas, Belus, Hades.—Ashby de 
la Zouch. Martin F, Tutuiter, JR. 

Seven Islands, Va. 
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DWIGHT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 
With numerous Engravings 


Edited by Theodore Dwight, 


Is published at the office of the New York Express, No. 112 
Broadway. To subscribers paying in advance, at $2 a year. 
7 copies for $10. Moathly, in covered pamphiets, at same 
price delivered in this city. 

Postmasters are anthorized to remit money, and are re- 
quested to act as agents, at ordinary discount. 

Ys FreE or Postace '—Volume lV. for 1848, will be 
sent in monthly numbers, of 48 pages. for $2a year, in 
advance, FREE Or PpOsTaGr.—-Valuable seeds sent to sub- 
scribers. 


Vo'umes sent everywhere by mail, free of 


postage.--Volumes 1. ii, and iit., will be sent 
to all parts of the Union, by mail, for $2.25 
each, (single or otherwise,) without expense 
of postage, veat!y bound in paper, and ready 
for binding in any style, which can be done 
by a country binder; or, vols. i, il. and iil,, io 
paper as above, and vol. iv. monthly, for 
$8. Or the same three volumes in paper, 
will be delivered in New York, for $2 each. 

Distribution of Seeds.—Much has been done 
by this paper to promote the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. After prepa- 
ring the readers to appreciate the pleasure 
and the duty, in the first volume, above a mil- 
lion seeds of the Ailanthus, that new, orna- 
mental tree from the Moluceas, were distri- 
buted through the country, with a drawing, 
description and directions; «ud hundreds of 
thousands of them are now growing, in pla- 
ces where they could not otherwise have 
found their way in years 

Twenty-five seeds of the Ailanthus and Catalpa, 
will be sent this year to all subscribers, and a lar- 
ger number to those who may reguest it. A few 
seeds of rare or beautiful plants may also be ex- 
pected from time to time; and information is re- 
quested respecting those sent, with suggestions, &c. 
from.subscribers who may send their rope, oem 
in letters. The editor wishes to enlist all in the in- 
teresting work of diffusing useful plants, and embel- 
lishing cities and villages in all parts of the Union. 

Hotipay Presents.—$2 paid for Vol. LV. 
will send it to any friend, near or cistant, du- 
ring the year, in monthly aumbers, wiihout 
burthening him with postage. The three 
former volumes may be sent on the above 
terms, and singly if desired, to other friends 
or members of the same lamily, at a distance. 


Contents oF Vo.ume IV. 


Preparations have been made to give new inter- 
est and vailneto this Magazine in the following 
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2. A description and history of the New York 
Public Schools, with illustrations, 

3. A series of various wood-engravings, of a su- 
perior kind, with descriptions. 

4. Many of the best articles from American and 
Foreign Literary and Scientific Reviews, Maga- 
zines, &c., will be inserted, as heretofore, with ap- 
propriate abridgements, and much original and se- 
lected matter, in all the departments of sound learn- 


ing. Some Juvenile matter will also be found in 
each number, as heretofore; viz. lessons, enig- 


mas, riddles, tales, &c. 

‘Tue Famity Circce will be enlivened, and im- 
proved by the monthly numbers of this work. 

Tus Famity Liprary will be annually enrich- 
ed with a large new volume, of nearly 600 pages, 
containing about 150 illustrative engravings. 

The editor ias for many years had in view a 
publication like the present; and the experience of 
three years has confirmed his confidence in the 
plan, It is his intention to make it a permanent 
publication, and he finds many materials accue 
mulating on his hands. Being familiarly acquain- 
ted with several languages, and having access tu 
many foreign publications, as well as private sour- 
ces of information, his readers need have no appre- 
hension ofa want of variety in the contents of the 
Magazine. 

Back Numbers and Volumes can always be sup- 
plied. ‘The work is sTereoryrev, and therefore 
the furmer numbers and volumes can at any time 
be procured. 

Gvod taste, good moral aad religious principles, 
and truth alone, are admitted into Dwight’s Ameri- 
can Magazine. The editor believes that no work 
which is deficient in these essentials can be safely 
laid before the family; and that the abundance of 
extravagant and pernicious fictions now inunda- 
ting this country, is producing lamentable effects 
upon the minds and characters of the young, and 
claims the watchful care of all, to guard the tami- 
ly and society from their influences. Total Adbsti- 
nence is the only certain preservative irom the fa- 
tal power of this ALCOHOL OF THE MIND! 

us Our New Epirion.—The bound Vols. i. and ii. of 
Dwight’s Am. Magazine, (in muslin or half-sheep), are 
delivered to purchasers in Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Philadeiphia and intermediate places, ‘free of freight,” 
at the N, York price. Enclose to the Editor $5. and vols. 
i. and ij. will be brought to the door. 4 sets for $20. $7 


will pay for vols. i. and ii. and also the current Vol. iii., in 
monthly pamphiets. 

For $10 will be sent bound vols. i., ii.. and iii., and vol. 
iv., (for 1848.) and any book in the market that nay be 
ordered, not costing more than $1.50. 

\ECOMMENDATIONS.—From the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, Oct. 1, 18 7. 

“These volumes exhibit a rare specimen of plodding in- 
dustry and good taste. ‘The object of ihe editor is to furnish 
interesting reading which will not pervert the heart. And in 
times like these, when our popular newspapers deal in the 
worst species of fiction, and are directly calculated tu pervert 
the moral sensibilit.es of the r.sing generation, it is an en- 


enti ieee Gllmeitin: ane reheat enhkipetie wii) ) couraging fact that the one now on our table, should meet 
year; and the follow ae ae > nby on 7 ) with encouragement. We wish our friend Dwight abundant 
be presented at considerable length, by continued ¢  guecess in his labors. The work contains many illustrations 
articles, in the successive numbers: upon wood, The cheapness of this paper cannot fail to se- 

1. “ Carlo Carbonaro,” or the Life of a Roman wa Age ~~ a. m mr tae 
outlaw, a true biography, just written for Dwight’s Vork yy ela than silver,”—" more than gold.”—NVew 
American Magazine; in which most interesting « It should be in every family.”—N. Y. (Bap.) Recorder. 
real characters are drawn, with actual and recent “ It isone of the purest of publications.”’—Newark Dai- 
scenes in prisons, convents and mountain-retreats, ty evens wf side Seether teeiiinily’iheaabuanbie 

r » f ; : : : ’ “ NO man writes er ENZi18sn. —Ln or. 

as well seals Italian private life, quite unknown to ‘it is superior to the old London Penny Magazine.’’— 
the reading world, and illustrating the condition of N. Y. Express 
Italy under the late Pope. If possible some of the “ The editor is well qualified for his task.”"—Meth. Ad- 
numerous drawings prepared by the author, (who vocals. 5 li 
: , Y= ; ; We will venture to affirm, that any family in which 
8 an artist as well as a patriot, and whose name this paper is read, will be found more intelligent and 
alone is feigned,) will be engraved in season to ap- better educated than one in which it is not.’”—N York 
pear in the appropriate chapters. Courier and Enquirer. 
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